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Editorial 


Tue elevation of Dr. Temple to the Archbishopric of Canterbury will give great satisfaction 
to all librarians as well as to all who care for education and progressive thought. No doubt 
his Presidency of the Library Association was for him merely a fugitive episode in a career 
which his successor in that office described as processional, but during that year nevertheless 
he gave us a fine address, attended several meetings with a charm, urbanity and wisdom which 
all remember, and performed such offices as the opening of new libraries, the signing of 
diplomas and writing so many letters of congratulation to towns providing new libraries that 
he said he was perforce bound to make them very short—‘‘ concentrated congratulations or 
potted cordiality ” he called them. His excellent stories at the Annual Dinner at Scarborough 
will not easily be forgotten by those who heard them. He is exaétly at the time of life to take 
on the onerous duties of his great office, and as we have said librarians in their quiet sphere 


rejoice in the event. 


* * ok * * * 


The Library Association has communicated one result of its efforts to supply libraries 
to the Armed Forces. This deals with the Army in particuiar. An arrangement has been 
accepted by which a public library, urban or county, which is able to lend books for the use 
of the troops, could expeét for the loan of 1,000 volumes per annum payment from the War 
Office of £70 per annum. The Army Council has now placed a sum of money in the hands 
of all Commands to make this payment. Librarians may be approached by Command 
Education Officers as to their requirements. The sum suggested is not ungenerous if the books 
are treated with reasonable care by the soldiers, and it is hoped that this will be the case, 
although we think it cannot be guaranteed. One of the difficulties is that at present it is 
almost impossible to get books rebound, and in normal times £70 would cover about one-third 
of the cost of rebinding that would be involved in such a loan. Most libraries, however, would 
be willing, as part of their war effort, to undertake the work ; and we hope that it will be 
done. It is interesting to learn from the same communication that an important part of Army 
welfare is the provision of reading and writing rooms, in the charge of a capable man, well- 
furnished, well-lighted, and containing a good library having up-to-date readable books on 
open shelves, and managed with the minimum of rules and penalties. The employment in 
every Command of one of the many qualified librarians in the Army, which is really the way 
to make the scheme effective, has unfortunately not yet penetrated to the intelligence of the 


military authorities. 
* * * * * * 


The News Sheet of the National Book Council for February has an interesting article 
on book salvage. “ Salvage ” in this connexion is a rather unfortunate word, as salvage means 
saving, and what is in view is not the saving of books but their reduction to pulp. This is the 
sort of thing the article begins with: “ Bring out your dead! Bring them out, here and now, 
and sacrifice some living volumes, too. The flow of dead books to the pulping machines will 
bring new books from the printing presses.”” We hope the new books will be forthcoming, 
although we have grave doubts if this is the real intention of the paper salvage campaign. The 
article certainly gives good examples of things that could be pulped : the old guide to Paris, 
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The Author's Handbook for 1939, old time tables, and The Brown Book of the Hitler Terror ; it 


does suggest the sacrifice also of a book on chrysanthemum culture. 

Libraries are crying out for volumes all over the country and in a good many cases are 
trying to buy them. Their destruction in this case is merely ridiculous. There are certain 
people who are trying to advance the slogan “‘ New Books for Old.” The slogan, we suggest, 
is a poisonous one. If it means new editions of good old books for old editions, it is innocuous, 
but we do not think its inventors mean that. Nevertheless, the main aim is right: to get rid 
of books no longer of intrinsic value. In this, librarians agree with the most enthusiastic book 
destroyer. The profession, however, should resist any crea to destroy living books: if 
they have life they are wanted, and many of them wanted badly. 

* * * * * * 

With the February number the Library Views-Letter reached its fifth edition. It consists 
of a single sheet, duplicated, and a list of the forty-eight contributors. The idea of its initiator, 
Mr. J. F. W. Bryon of Beckenham Public Library, whose name however does not appear on 
this number, is that it should be a means of communication amongst librarians who are serving 
and, we presume, others at home who share their interest. This number deals with the need 
for indexes, and the vital part they will play in the future; with reading research, which of 
course is one of the greater needs of library work ; and incidentally with the need for more 
forceful initiative on the part of library societies. Mr. Bryon would like to see both the Record 
and the Assistant “ bursting with material from members.” So should we, if the Paper 
Controller agreed. Mr. Bryon suggests three or four questions that might be answered as to 
the criticism, deficiencies, possible improvements and deletions from existing periodicals. All 
editors would no doubt like more answers to the points raised. They often get them. It is a 
useful little venture, and has our good wishes. 

* * * * 

It would be interesting to know how far individual library staffs maintain conta¢t with 
members who are on service. In some libraries this is difficult, because practically every member 
of the normal staff is away, and with all the good will in the world those who replace them for 
the time being can hardly be expected to appreciate all the things the men serving would like 
to know and understand. In places where there are older librarians, an attempt has been made. 
The best example we know is the monthly Letter which Mr. Henry A. Sharp sends out to the 
past and present serving members of the Croydon Public Libraries staff. It is not concerned 
with problems of librarianship except in a general way: these do emerge, however, in the 
local library news which Mr. Sharp summarizes every month. He also gives a precis of 
letters received from the men themselves, which enables every man to see where his colleagues 
are and what they are doing. As must be the case in many libraries, Croydon has men serving 
in all parts of the British Isles, in Gibraltar, in West and South Africa, in Libya (one has spent 
ten months in Tobruk), in the Malay campaign, in Burma, and in Java, and in training in 
Arizona. As these men are nearly all of an age, the news-exchange must be stimulating and 
tremendously worth while. We shall be glad to hear of other similar ventures of libraries. We 
understand Mr. Sharp’s letter has been imitated by other branches of the municipal service. 

* * * * * * 

Mr. Stanley Unwin has been enquiring in letters to The Times why English publishers 
should be compelled by the Copyright A& to supply a copy of every book they publish to 
Trinity College, Dublin, which 1s a historic library in a country which considers itself at least 
neutral, if not something less friendly still, to the British Empire. As librarians, our sympathies 
must to some extent lie with Trinity College. This great library would be cirppled most 
signally if the at present apparently indefensible privilege were withdrawn. Much lies in the 
words “at present.” The estrangement of England and Ireland is a really ridiculous thing. 
Ireland cannot exist without England. It certainly cannot exist without the English language, 
in spite of quite laudable efforts to resuscitate the difficult ancient speech. And ultimately the 
two countries will come together again in a much saner world than this, and come together 
by mutual good will. It is difficult to convince an Irishman that the English people want 
nothing of Ireland and that Cromwell died a very long time ago. Strange as it seems, this is 
the attitude of ninety-nine out of a hundred Englishmen. 
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Divagations of an Old Busybody 


By Ernest A. SavaGe (Edinburgh Public Libraries). 


THe MAKER oF His Work TrusreErH THEREIN. 


My answer to Mr. Paton, printed in your last number, will do for Callimachus. The text of 
their criticism is : Don’t criticise. When an aétive councillor, 1 was often blown up, no doubt 
justly. Did | grizzle ? Find any passage in which I did, if you can. I replied on the facts, and 
never grumbled when the watchdog barked. Do Mr. Paton and Callimachus think my fingers 
itch to pick holes ? It’s no pleasure to me at any time, and particularly in the sad present, to 
play reproving daddy. Why should | bother, anyway ?—the future’s not mine. But when 
people set up as solemn Oracles and Prophets, by divine right never wrong, | admit a desire 
to look at the stuffing of their heads and breeks. 

The Oracle and Prophet is always soothing. ‘‘ Leave it to me,” he says with a cocksure 
smile, even when the stuffing is pouring out of his head. In January the Committee gave 
‘ consideration ” (a weighty business! I’ll bet they were anxious) “ to the advisability of 
asking the Privy Council for directions as to filling the vacancy created by the 
resignation of Mr. R. D, Hilton Smith, and it was resolved that no aétion be taken.” 
You see ? A man drops out: does it matter ? Twa got on all right in November ; twa can 
again. “ Ten little nigger boys,” eh ?—and then there were twa; that’s the anthem of all 
oligarchies. No representative of county libraries, no authority member, to help them meet 
great emergencies, At a pinch, twa’s plenty. 

Here’s an illuminating bit of news. The Committee are bound to send their minutes to 
councillors (to-day spelt with a small c) who would be annoyed if they didn’t get them. But 
until November, when only twa turned up to tackle the current emergency (whatever it was) 
the minutes were not marked “ confidential”; afterwards they were. Why? To keep 
information from the enemy ? Examining them carefully, and not finding a comma likely to 
help Goebbels, | wrote to Headquarters asking whether the council or the Committee had 
passed a minute authorizing secrecy, and if so what byelaw gave power to withhold business 
from the knowledge of the members. In reply | was told that the Hon. Secretary had asked 
Mr. Welsford to mark the minutes “ confidential.” No minute, you see. ‘‘ The operative 
Byelaws ” (ahem !) empowering the Hon. Secretary to so order “ are C11 and the first part 
of Dz.” Dz has reference, in all its parts, only to the annual meeting, and doesn’t authorize 
censorship there. C11 reads: ‘* The Account Books and Minute Books of the Association 
shall be open to the inspection of Members of the Council at any reasonable time.” But it 
doesn’t give anybody the right to determine “ reasonable time”; that right is determined 
by common practice. 

Oh, Democracy! “ Open your mouth, shut your eyes, and see what somebody sends 
you.” In my green junior days it was a dollop of bookbinder’s daughter. 


Wuo KILLtep Cock Rosin ? 


Callimachus asks: Who planned the Survey ?—and answers: Not the L.A., but other 
bodies. What bodies ? Not the Board of Education, presumably the body most concerned, 
because the L.A. Secretary “* informed the Board... of the project.” In reply the Board 
‘* ynderstood”’ that not only was the “ war position” to be reviewed, but that the survey was 
“to take perhaps a rather wider view and to secure data valuable for the consideration of 
planning for the post-war future.” Note the word “ perhaps ” : even the Board aren’t certain 
what it’s all about. But what bodies did ask for the survey ? Tell me. I won’t let Goebbels 
know. 


A Rumour DENIED. 


Rumour, always lively in secret byways, tells us that the Committee are so impressed with 
the consummate ability shown in the past by Cabinets and Parliament in maintaining our 
defences in good order, that, hoping for like efficient direétion, they seek to transfer the control 
of libraries to the Board. The first part of the rumour is denied, the second isn’t quite corre¢t. 

‘ The Committee are not impressed by past governments’ war preparations. On the contrary. 
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But wouldn’t libraries, under a government department, be equally neglected >—wouldn’t 
librarians enjoy more freedom under Dogberry and Verges in London than under local 
authorities, who watch them too closely ? That’s the point. Hence the department which the 
Committee have in mind isn’t the Board. It’s the Raw Office. I hasten to print the denial and 
the correction, for we must be fair to the Committee. 


Survey By Cross-SECTION. 


The time is coming, | hope, when a real survey will find out what librarians are trying to 
do, how they are doing it, and whether readers approve. A penetrating survey, which ‘takes 
time and costs money, can’t be thorough unless it is limited to a cross-section. Librarians 
ought not to undertake it, though they may be attached as assessors, for they, least of all 
people, look at their work from the readers’ counter. At Portsmouth Mr. Jast read a paper 
on his experiences as a borrower. He never wrote worse. Bewildered, he behaved like a man 
who, having been waited on all his life, and being cast away on a desert island, couldn’t open 
a shell to get at the fish. Coddled on the official side, he knew nothing of the desert on the 
other. I’m not surprised ; all my life I’ve tried to see my service as readers saw it, without 
much good fortune. 

Tue Bic Crry Survey. 

How should we set about the survey of a chosen city ? Let the survey authority form a 
party of twelve well-informed book asers, picked to cover the whole classification ; six being 
citizens and six outsiders. Get them to look over the bookstock of @// the libraries in the 
city, and report upon all the literary resources open more or less freely to the public. Properly 
apportioned, this part of the job would take about a week. Ask them to confer with library 
committees and librarians about methods of book seleétion, co-operation among local 
libraries, and the desirability of amalgamations. Let them give two days to interviewing 
Staffs to find out their qualifications (particularly their knowledge of books), their pay, and 
their conditions of service. Finally, after public notice of the surveyors’ desire to hear 
witnesses, allot one, two, or three days to a private hearing of the views of library members 
and other readers on the value and shortcomings of the present service, and ways and means 
of improving it. Ask the surveyors to form their opinions of the buildings and equipment 
during their visits to examine the stock. All this from the point of view of the users’ educational 
and cultural welfare, from the point of view of the people most concerned, not that of the 
official one-eyed Polyphemus. The whole inquiry ought not to take longer than a fortnight. 

The report of the survey would be invaluable. It would indicate where we succeed and 
why; where we fail and why; and therefore what we ought to do, and how we ought to 
do it. (The most helpful survey ever made of a particular system in this country was that of 
the Croydon Libraries by Prof. W. Rippmann, M.A. (1904). Though by no means as thorough 
as that | propose, it was beneficial because it gave the opinion of an outsider, not of a man 
crying the wares of his own shop.) Only one large city need be surveyed, as every one 
embraces all classes of residents, professional, commercial men, industrialists and retailers, 
workers and idlers. Make it known that the benevolent object of the inquiry is to obtain 
information for the /mprovement of all services of the same kind and size. Persuade the 
surveyors to State clearly and frankly their estimate of an adequate service for any big city. 
Their report need not, and ought not, to advertise the shortcomings of any particular city : 
it should be constructive, not destructive, for the writers ought not to condemn administrators 
for the numerous mistakes made in times when local authorities took narrow views of library 
functions. 

One point should be emphasized. Survey all the libraries in the city. A survey of municipal 
libraries without assessing the value of other public or semi-public literary resources in the 
neighbourhood is as useful as planting boiled potatoes. 


THe Mippie AND SMALL ToWN Survey. 
The three types of middle town are the county (Exeter), the industrial (Coventry) and 
the residential (Southport). Therefore, form three different parties, each of three local members 
and three outsiders. The same outside members, with different local associates, would survey ° 


‘a 
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three small towns, of which the types are like those of the middle towns. Allow about a week 
for a middle town inquiry, and three days for a small town. The procedure ought to be much 
the same as that in the city. 

County Lrprary Survey. 

Survey two types of county: the mainly industrial (Durham or Lancashire) and the 
mainly agricultural and residential (Devon). It would be better to sele& counties in which 
there are both middle and small towns also suitable for investigation, because it is obviously 
advantageous to survey a compact area where collaboration is desirable and possible. The 
county survey should be by cross-seétion. Instruct the surveyors to examine bookstocks ; 
to visit the centre and a number of branches ; and to interview members of the staff, borrowers 
and other residents. 

THe VALUE OF Cross-SECTIONAL SuRVEY. 

A cross-seétional survey on the lines I propose would cost more than a blitzsurvey of the 
whole country, but the lessons learned would be a hundred times as valuable. It would be 
thorough. Bookstocks would be examined as they never have been in any survey undertaken 
yet. There’s hardly a word about books in the British “ survey” of 1936-7. Above all 
outsiders would look at the service freshly, from the point of view of the reader. No survey has 
ever been taken to find out the opinions of readers, who in truth are far too often utterly 
ignored by officialism. But what is the good of a survey by a librarian who proposes to 
investigate the Edinburgh service, with 530,000 volumes, between late breakfast and lunch, 
and to take shree-quarters of an hour out of this time to somersault over the county of Midlothian ? 
(75,000 volumes)—not to speak of ignoring the National, University, W.S., and S.S.C. 
Libraries, the existence of which governs municipal library policy. Callimachus, who by the 
way, like his brother Eratosthenes, seems to have inside knowledge of the Emergency 
Committee’s deliberations, tells us that the members of the council are too busy to attend 
meetings: “ many of our prominent librarians at the outbreak of war became immersed in 
extra work.” What a time to make a survey! The prominent busy elsewhere ; staff depleted ; 
the war worsening ; the future unknown—. Planning for the unknown ! 


“ Dreams that bring us little comfort, heavenly promises that lapse 
Into some remote It-may-be, into some forlorn Perhaps.” 


Portrait of a Librarian 


By R. L. W. 
(Deputy Borough Librarian, Ealing Public Libraries). 

Ir is much to our delight that we find Franklin Ferguson Hopper, the new director of New 
York Public Library “ has removed the roll top from the old roll-top desk inherited from 
his predecessor, Dr. Harry Lydenberg, leaving a flat up-to-date desk,” according to a recent 
issue of the New Yorker. Such a delightful touch of the new broom awakens an answering 
echo in all assistants : that intolerable panoramic photograph of the Association’s conference 
at Oswaldtwistle—“ you can see me quite plainly: third from the left, middle row”—and the 
faded Diploma framed in fumed oak. How often as one stood at the revered Chief’s elbow 
has one itched to tear them down, repaint the dingy green and black walls with pink or yellow 
and hang a masterpiece by Gauguin or Chirico which visiting members of the Committee 
would describe with Schiaparelli as ‘“‘ Shocking.” Natural destructive urges such as those 
have severely to be repressed with what dire results in irritability at the counter and mistakes 
in the cataloguing room. 

But Mr. Hopper has gone further: “ instead of working, like Dr. Lydenberg, with only 
one desk lamp turned on in the late afternoon, he switches on all the lights in the room.” 
Really, Mr. Hopper, you are very fortunate : in war-time England we are careful only to use 
such lights as are strictly necessary, but we, too, look forward to the day when we can sprawl 
in such delightful extravagance. Yes, “ sprawl,” for Mr. Hopper “ has discarded an old- 
fashioned swivel armchair used by all previous library directors since it was bought by the 
late Dr. John Shaw Billings, direétor from 1895 to 1913. When we remarked on this, Mr, 
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Hopper led us to the chair, now relegated toa corner of the room, and sat down on it abruptly. 
The chair lurched forward, throwing Mr. Hopper on the floor. “ That’s why I don’t use it,” 
he said in a pleased way as we helped him to his feet. “ 1 don’t know how Dr. Lydenberg 
ever mastered it?”” We can sympathise with you Mr. Hopper : even now, in this draughty 
barrack room on a snow-covered Yorkshire moor, we can see the Chief reclining backwards, 
pencil in hand, on a protesting and ancient swivel chair as he considered a knotty problem. 
His decision would be emphatically stated in measured words as he came forward again, 
the aged chair springs providing a quaint obligato which secretly amused us as we leant 
forward to grasp the policy thus outlined. Yes, we know how that chair got worn out: it 
must have been strong indeed to last more than forty years. Ten years ago in a bran-new 
library there stood a chair in the Chief’s sanétum: it was a superb piece of work—padded 
from breast to thigh it held one’s body in a secure yet friendly grip. It was our duty to dust 
the Chief’s books each morning and one day we sat in that chair and, holding a pencil between 
the thumb and forefinger of each hand, leant back in contemplation of the morning post and 
the glittering steel paper-knife by its side. What a delightful chair: as contortionist as one 
of those weird desk lamps, it bent in every direction. Day dreams, Mr. Hopper, may also 
affe&t your junior assistants. 

And what of Mr. Hopper himself? We find that he “ is a short, agile, friendly man.” 
That helps us to visualise the new Director even though a world war prevents our calling 
on him. But we know him: we have his counterpart in large and small libraries all over the 
country. He tells us that he “ got the idea of becoming a librarian while at Princeton ; he 
was interested in the daughter of a librarian at the time.” That was indeed romance, Mr. 
Hopper: personally, we always fell madly in love with charming young readers who had 
no desire at all to have more than a brief acquaintance with librarians or libraries, but that 
did not deter us in our constancy. ‘ This interest waned, but he went ahead with the library 
idea.” Our interest waned, Mr. Hopper, with the appearance of some yet more lovely creature : 
surprising, too, with what consistence they read “ tripe ” and what excuses we made for their 
inexcusable taste. 

There are many years of service behind Mr. Hopper: twenty-two years as Chief of the 
Library’s circulation department, and a few more as Chief of the order division ; and thirteen 
years in the Library of Congress, Pittsburg’s Carnegie Library and Tacoma Public Library. 
At the moment he is “ working with the trustees on a project to put up a new building to 
house the central circulation branch, now at headquarters, thus freeing for other purposes 
some much needed space at Forty-Second Street... Another, and less promising one to 
date, is to get rid of the Stuart Colleétion of shells, minerals, paintings, and statuary, which 
graces a huge gallery on the third floor. These objeéts were inherited in less choosy days 
from a lady whose will stipulated that they be permanently exhibited in a room that would 
be closed to the public Sundays. “ We have plenty of lawyers on our board,” said Mr. Hopper, 
“ but they can’t figure any way of legally putting the Stuart Colleétion in the cellar.” Again 
you have our sincere sympathies, Mr. Hopper; we, too, have our white elephants, and 
English law is ten times more difficult to override on such matters. 

And now listen to an estimate and appreciation of the man himself, written privately 
by his friend and classmate, Aymar Embury II, the architeé&t: “ There is no corner of human 
knowledge that he has not to some extent explored,” it read in part, “ and no society of learned 
men with whom he cannot converse with intelligence and understanding.” If we wanted an 
epitaph we could ask for nothing better than this, for it describes our ideal librarian. Happy 
days, Mr. Hopper ! 


Librarians cannot fail to be interested in hearing of a forthcoming sale at Messrs. Sotheby’s 
Auétion Rooms, which is to take place next month. The entire railway collection belonging 
to the late Mr. John Phillimore is coming up for sale. The Catalogue, giving detailed entries of 
books, maps, prints, pottery and medals, has been compiled by Mr. R. A. Peddie, the author 
of the bibliography of the early works on railways. It will be fully illustrated and can be 
obtained from Messrs. Sotheby & Co., 34-35, Bond Street, at the moderate charge of 
half-a-crown, 


| 
| 
I 
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Failures of Classification Considered—II. 
By W. C. Berwick SaYErs. 


I HAVE been gratified by some interesting letters dealing with points I raised in my last article ; 
in particular a vigorous letter which chides my giving of overdue importance to Sir Frederic 
Kenyon’s opinion upon classification, seeing that it is contradicted by the experience of such 
men as Dr. Herbert Putnam, Dr. William Warner Bishop and Mr. Jast. This may be so, but 
the distinétion which Sir Frederic holds in the learned world, apart from his connexion with 
libraries, is such that any utterance of his upon a branch of library technique is likely to be 
listened to by many who would never hear the voice of the ordinary librarian. It is therefore 
of real value to examine it seriously. My correspondent implies that Sir Frederic was never a 
librarian in the sense in which the three I have named were. As Sir Frederic admits in the 
article | have been discussing, his life was not spent in any direct way in the handling of 
books ; it has been amongst modern western manuscripts. This is an important point. Most 
of the criticisms of modern classification and its shortcomings have come from librarians who 
have not organized and administered a library equipped with a modern classification, The 
gravamen of this charge, if it be a charge, against the scholarly but otherwise non-technical 
librarian, may be found in the following words of Sir Frederic, which are so interesting that 
I think they should be quoted in full. 


. . + Technical knowledge is in fact the accumulated experience of past generations. 
Previous librarians have tried and discussed various methods of placing, of displaying, 
of classifying, and of cataloguing books, and it is absurd for a newcomer to ignore the 
results at which they have arrived, and to begin all over again by himself. That is the 
justification for schools of librarianship, with their courses of instruction, their examina- 
tions and their diplomas. These are most necessary for those whose service will begin in 
libraries with small staffs. In a large library the newcomer can learn his business from his 
senior colleagues as he goes along, and in the selection of new entrants it is more important 
to secure the right intelle€tual and moral qualifications than to insist on technical 
knowledge. But in the small libraries the senior staff has not the time to train the juniors 
in technical duties, though their influence and inspiration may be of the first importance ; 
and the actual work of the library is not on a scale sufficient to give them the necessary 
experience. Therefore it is eminently desirable that new admissions to the library service 
should be made through the recognised channels of library education: though even 
here a selection committee would do well to pay more attention to intelletual and moral 
qualifications, and to allow some deficiency in technical equipment to be made up by 
subsequent participation in correspondence classes and summer schools. 


What Sir Frederic says about large libraries is at first glance indisputable. On further 
examination it would appear that the method of learning from older men in the same library is 
a druidical one which must mean the continuance of exaétly the same ideas that have prevailed 
for generations : it is not a way of progress, save exceptionally. I have held all my life that 
it has been a great loss to librarianship that few of our largest libraries have not been handled 
by a public librarian as was the Library of Congress. I do not expeét this view would have been 
shared for a moment by any member of their Staffs, but librarians must objeé to a 
prevailing superstition that scholarship and technical librarianship are mutually exclusive. It 
is true that librarians are often bad scholars, but as profoundly true that scholars have 
occasionally been bad librarians. This, however, is an argument which might be pursued for 
many pages, might give more offence than I have any desire to give, and does not at this 
present time advance our study much. 


To return to a somewhat minor criticism. In an excellent review in The Library Association 
Record of Sir Frederic’s paper, that thoughtful writer on classification, A.J.H., assures us that 
the purpose of classification is not to enable the reader to find individual books but to find 
books in groups. That, of course, is true, but for the ordinary reader classification is a finding 
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device, albeit limited as all human things are limited. The reader is not concerned as a rule 
to find all the books we have in a large library on one subje&: he wants a book on that 
subjeét, and if he is confronted with a selection he usually finds something that will serve his 
purpose. For the exhaustive student his salvation must lie in the catalogue, as both Sir Frederic 
and A.].H. agree. 

There are certain definite inconveniences in classification to be considered, and I would 
put them under the following headings :— 

1. the nature of the material 
its size and shape 
the administrative parallels necessary in libraries 
the greater space the classified library requires. 


Most of these are important, and we have to see if there are countervailing advantages. Of all 
of them we have to say first that there is no such thing as a library which is able to get all its 
material together on a given subject in one place, unless that library has a stock so small and 
so much accommodation that space does not matter. The first principle of division in books 
is necessarily by size. This precludes straight and continuous classification, because it is 
clearly silly to attempt to arrange on one shelf a folio and duodecimo volume. The division of 
the library into size means therefore that even if only two sizes, folio and oétavo, are recognized 
there are two places in which books must be sought. 


That, however, is the simplest form of the problem. Every modern classification has to 
provide for the separations in a library stock which are required by its use in departments of 
the building or buildings. The entire library stock of a town is distributed amongst branches. 
Then in each library there generally are the four separations into lending, reference and 
children’s libraries and periodicals departments. Each of these in turn has in some cases 
separations into special collections and general collections. Still further types of material, 
' most markedly seen in a reference library, require the division of the stock into manuscripts, 

maps, pictorial and graphic material, books and pamphlets : books again may be divided into 
those for quick reference and the more ordinary stock. Too often in our survey of the modern 
library our mind somehow focusses upon the lending department and omits to bring into 
consideration the vast amount of material, permanent and fugitive, that goes to make up the 
' various departments of the whole library. Then we have many parallel orders of the same 
; classification in any library, and more obviously in a system of libraries. As every manual of 
classification shows how this material is handled and how marked, it is unnecessary at this 
point for me to show the numberings and cross-referencings involved ; every librarian knows 
them. It is sound criticism we have to meet when we are told that our simple affirmation that 
: classification brings all the material on a subject together in one place is not true. Here again 
" A. J.H.’s statement that it brings material together into groups is much more satisfactory, 
[ especially if we add, parallel groups. 


Classification then to a superficial view fails in a very important purpose. But is that 


' really so? If we disregard classification and arrange all the material in any order on shelves 
big enough to take it and number it straight through, from the first item received to the last 
} in a single series, we have achieved an order which some critics seem to think is adequate. 


: This is an extréme case, of course, and let it be clear that Sir Frederic Kenyon says nothing of 
the kind. Books in such an order can certainly be found from a class list or catalogue if the 
books are always in the right place (I must not, however, make too much of this “ right place ” 


idea because any modern system whatsoever can be made ridiculous by bad workers who put 
things in wrong places) ; it is, however, after all merely numbered chaos from the intellectual 
point of view. The time that would be consumed in such a library, if it contained, say, 100,000 
volumes of modern literature, in extracting all the books by means of the catalogue and 
continuous numbers on such a matter as pacifism, would be very great ; and, having gathered 
them, to disperse them again immediately the reader has done with them would, I suggest, be 
a waste of labour imaginable only in a mental asylum, But the critic remarks “ You have 
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admitted that there may be several places in which your material as a whole is scattered, even 
in your classified library.” The answer to that is that at the most about half a dozen groups 
would have to be consulted, each of them in its systematic place, and any one of them produces 
not one book but several books of its type and size. This is by comparison economical. The 
other objections to the division of material into pamphlet, manuscript, graphic and other 
forms is inevitable in any type of library, classified or otherwise, and is not a criticism of 
classification but of the kind of material with which librarians have to deal, which is quite 
another thing. 


It is affirmed that we have to make our library building fit our classification ; this is a 
useful exaggeration. Certainly a classified library of almost any size requires more room for 
its proper housing than does the unclassified library in which books are numbered from one 
to infinity. The essential of classification is that subjects and books can be inserted at any 9 
in the classified sequence. It is therefore, except temporarily, impossible to fill any shelf. A 
library is a living and growing entity which certainly casts many of its dead leaves in the shape 
of worn and superseded books, but which in most libraries increases more rapidly than it 
loses. Space must therefore be left at very frequent intervals for the new books as they are 
required. In some libraries this means a great deal of space, and in all it means a definite limit 
to the stock which, given rooms, will accommodate. 


I am not sure that I have made this quite clear, but it is noteworthy that the most modern 
type of library we have built is an open access single-room library, in which the display of 
books on the shelves is the most important feature—although it has other intriguing novelties. 
Unless the library is larger than any I have yet seen, it can contain only a small proportion of, 
say, the lending library stock of a large town. Its shelves soon overflow and much of the 
Stock, and often very important stock, finds its way into stock rooms. This again is not a 
criticism of classification but of the numbers of books. It does illustrate, however, one of the 
real difficulties of the open access library. The virtues of the system are now proven, admitted, 
and out-balance the objeétions—at least I think so. The objections, however, are very real. 
Readers, it has often been said—and I think truly—have lost the habit of consulting catalogues, 
and depend almost entirely for their reading upon what they find on the shelves. Books that 
are relegated from an ordinary open access library to stock rooms rarely come out again, unless 
the librarian brings them out of his own volition. 


There is one more point of many : librarians are seldom able to “ leave their classification 
alone.” The most ingenious and interested the librarian, the more likely is he to tinker with 
his scheme. Thus, when we say that a knowledge of the classification at Manchester will 
enable a reader coming from there to Birmingham to use the library intelligently, as knowing 
its classification, this is only true in so faras the two libraries agree in their faithfulness to the 
scheme they both use. In some libraries the modifications of the decimal classification are 
such that Melvil Dewey would be puzzled to know what had happened to his work. In some 
ways this is unfortunate ; in others it possibly shows virility. But the moving about of classes 
to suit the convenience of the furniture arrangements, the adjustments made with biography, 
fiction, other literature, and in music, occur to one as often causing difficulties. All these things 
may be accepted. Changes are often unskilfully made and the advantages they give are not 
always so great as their authors imagine. Nevertheless, to bring books into classes and then 
sub-divide them logically is an essential way of operating an open access library ; when open 
access appeared, classification became essential. May it possibly be that many of the objections 
to classification we have heard from scholarly librarians in charge of great and special libraries 
have been due to want of experience with the open shelf reader ? 


I would ask this question : is there any librarian of long experience, who has worked ina 
classified library where readers have access to the shelves, who would willingly say that 
classification is an unnecessary or even undesirable part of his system ? 


The real objections to classification lie deeper : in the defeéts in classification order and 
method which some schemes reveal. Here I have dealt only with obvious ones. Can any’ 
reader tell me any I have overlooked ? 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear CALLIMACHUS, 
ALrER-DIVAGATIONS 
1 may call this pretence of reply to your interesting screed of last month, because it is inspired 
by Mr. Savage’s miscellany rather than by you. THe Lrsrary Wor p appears to be regaining 
some of its youthful vigour, and no more vigorous pages have there been than those in which 
E.A.S. performs, as fearlessly and entertainingly as ever, with a certain joy in his heart at his 
perception of the weak joints in our armour, and a sly perverseness in Sticking his lance 
through them. His model is, of course, Bernard Shaw : his writing of a type that was current 
in our youth and in its revival in a library journal as youthful as ever. Take the wicked little 
suggestion, which I am sure may produce shivers in the very modern librarian, that authors 
and publishers should demand 
A Royatry on Every We LEnp, 
for it shows the ingenious mind in fine flower. Why not? That such a royalty might be 
difficult to colleét may be left aside as it is the common objeétion to all attempts at any but 
large income tax infliétion. It would be a fair tax on the luxury of learning from books from 
which we can learn—I suspect Mr. Savage rather doubts if such books exist, or if they do if 
any Englishman is capable of learning anything from a book—otherwise why are we at war ?— 
and an even fairer tax on the luxury of pleasure from books. It is a source of revenue for poor 
book-makers (of our sort) that has not been recognised before. Why limit it to books ; 
royalties on everything, as now on gramophone records, are surely defensible, even righteous ? 
Everyone who goes into a picture gallery should, if he does not pay an inclusive sum for the 
artists, picture frame makers, varnishers, etc., at the entrance, should put a half-penny in a hat 
before every picture he looks at ; perhaps mere glances at pictures could be made cheaper. In 
a museum, a small royalty could be colleéted for the sportsman who killed the innocent, or 
other, creature, from everyone who looked at it. Why not a royalty for parents from people 
who will admire their babies ?. W hy not one for the seedsman as we gaze at the flowers from 
his seeds everywhere we see them? The scheme has endless possibilities. Possibly E.A.S. 
will discover and explain, inimitably, that all my analogies are false. Possibly | may agree, 
but when two great minds are in such apparent unison over an idea as are his and mine, it is a 
pity not to pursue that idea to wider results. 
E.A.S.’s Limrrs For Us 
should form the basis of a real librarian-discussion. I am not sure what they are, but they 
exclude much modern fiction and certainly a great deal of polemical social science literature, 
“ spy ” books—these to begin with. He is at home with technical books, knows where he is 
mm he seleéts them, but beyond them are regions where we walk by faith rather than sight. 
You and I are with him in the lust for good technical books ; in his case it springs from his 
successful experience with them at Coventry, where he brought the relation between the 
industries of that important city and the library to the best possible standard. There is no more 
urgent task for us than the provision of the best technical books in every trade that is practised 
in our area. These should be in current editions, because it is here that libraries so often fail ; 
indeed, so far am I impressed with this side of the question, | insist that almost any book in 
technics which reaches more than one edition should be on my shelves. If it is so useful that 
a new edition is called for, some of the potential callers are in my town. Thus 
A War-time Work 
for most of us oldsters may be a complete examination of editions with a view to elimination 
and replacement. Indeed, every class in our libraries should be brought under review and 
those almost innumerable books we have not bought, through oversight or ignorance, should 
be noted and obtained if possible. You need not objec to the word ignorance ; it is almost 
always the source of our faults, because the honest librarian knows how utterly limited is his 
knowledge in face of the field with which he has to deal. His range compared with that of 
(say) the average university teacher is immense, but even so is most circumscribed. A 
recognition of this simple truth might lead to great improvement in our libraries. As you have 
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said, too, again and again, the book that is not read is not necessarily a bad one; it may be 
unread because there is no librarianship to exploit it. This leads to an aside on the library 
mentioned in The Librarian which committed the 
UNNAMEABLE STUPIDITY 

of sending to pulping all books which had not gone out for six months. Words do not come 
easily to me to describe this outrage, since the number of impressions on the date-label is no 
proof of the value of a book ; the one person who reads a fine book thoroughly in a year gets 
more value for the community at large from it than twenty readers who read a novel a day. 
“ Literary gin drinkers ”—the folk who crowd round the shelves near the “ in” counter to 
see what readers as foolish as themselves have read (or failed to read, but they don’t know that) 
and are guided in their choice in that manner—must be served, but to cater for them by 
pushing real books off our shelves is bad librarianship, and to destroy books which do not go 
out as freely as novels is abominable. | leave it at that ! 


Free oF MAN 
could be purged of its stupidities, if it could be disciplined as was the case to some extent in 
some German so-called “ popular” libraries, we could perhaps free ours from the social- 
political volumes, scientific-religious nostrums, fictitious-factual spy Stories and the other 
books which E.A.S. alleges occupy our space and demoralise the minds of our readers. 
Modern open access is based upon the curious idea that readers are a discriminating and quite 
intelligent race, an idea which librarians acknowledge by camouflaging dull books with 
bright bindings, by the use of intensive book-display, and so on! Their acknowledgment is a 
denial of the tacitly alleged discrimination, and in faét most readers choose a book by type, 
colour, weight, in short, the look of it. We all do to some extent, and cannot help it. In spite 
of that we cannot exclude from our shelves every book not of the first class, or every book not 
wholly dedicated to pure truth, for the simple reason that quality is not always a recognisable 
thing and truth is hidden at the bottom of a well; it has often to be tested. How is the 
librarian to do this in every field, Mr. Savage ? Then, 
Tue Fiction Question AGAIN 

—really, Mr. S., what are we to do about it ? When public libraries were begun who dreamed 
of the spates of “ crime,” “ westerns,” psychological orgies, thrillers, and the rest ? Some of 
them, too, in English almost as good as that used in he Gem, TheMagnet, Pluck and the 
Halfpenny Marvel (it was !) of our boyhood. Here, again, how are we to discriminate ? No 
fiction under ten years ? Or shall we draw up a list of the acceptable—Aldous Huxley, Virginia 
Woolf, Forester—does May Mitchell come in, or Dorothy L. Sayers? Or, is fiétion not 
mentioned reverently by some university professor in a standard work of literary histoty to be 
excluded altogether > And would the public accept the conclusion, in the twentieth century ? 
Come, let us reason together. Vale! 


ERATOSTHENES. 


My pear Hypra, 

It’s many months now since | worked in a library and, to be quite honest—always a 
difficult procedure for librarians whose first duty is to tact rather than truth—I wondered, 
when I received the Editor’s invitation to continue my contributions, what I could offer of 
interest to our readers. In the Army, libraries have to take a back place and I am still wondering 
where the books donated by the public for Army use eventually arrive for I have still to see 
any organised colleétion of them. I agree we hear of remarkable service library aétivities in 
Northern Ireland, but that is poor consolation to the rest of the Army. 

News of fellow librarians in the Army always gives me a temporary kind of thrill, but 
I don’t go Straight up to them and say “ Pollockshiels—42,000 pop.—{750,000 rateable 
value—annual issues 9 million.” On the contrary, librarians in the Army must be stalked. 
From experience | have learnt that one lets it be known in the camp that one is a librarian—the 
other fellow does the same. Mutual friends of both inform you that the other fellow is a 
“ library fellow or something of that kind” ; “ is he ?” you remarked in an uninterested and 
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irritable fashion. Some weeks later you are thrown together over a recalcitrant Bren gun and 
make each other’s acquaintance in an offhand way. Far from being clannish, most librarians 
are Stand-offish and prefer to steer clear of the inevitable small talk which would otherwise 
be their lot. 

The adjustability and physical agility of librarians comes as something of a surprise: I 
know of librarians who have discovered quite satisfying jobs in the dreadful paper wastes of 
the Pay Corps; of others who are skilful pilots, gunners, Army post officials, War Office 
indexers and so on. And I know of some who are unhappy misfits in an organisation which 
they hate and cannot escape. Many of these people will return to librarianship after the 
war—but with what effect ? 

Mr. Bryon’s superb effort in circulating a newsletter to serving librarians deserves high 
praise: it is a fine piece of work, and is growing in popularity. Many of us are far too busy 
to add our own notes to those of other contributors, but it does not go unread and certainly 
supplies us with a needed Stimulus. 

The shrinkage of the Library Association Record is rather appalling: it is to the official 
journal that we all look for detailed, informed and illustrated articles on important develop- 
ments: perhaps the advertisements could be cut down—by subsidy—to make room for 


more material. 
Arma librumque cano ! PLUTARCH. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LerreRS ON Our AFFAIRS,” 


~-Editor, THe Lisrary Wor.p. 


Obituary 


SrepHens.—Mr. J. A. Stephens, aged 80, 
formerly Branch Librarian, Liverpool Public 
Libraries, who retired on the 1st November, 
1926, after s0 years’ service, died on the 
‘ith January, 1942. 

Wickxens.—Mr. E. C. Wickens, aged 64, 
formerly Deputy Chief Librarian, Liverpool 
Public Libraries, 1929-1931, who retired on 
account of ill-health on the 31st January, 
1931, died on the 14th February, 1942. 


‘Topicalities 


Edited by H. G. T. Curisropuer, A.L.A. 

The Library publications for this month’s 
notes consist chiefly of lists of new additions 
and book-lists on current topics. Some of the 
more ambitious bulletins have ceased publica- 
tion or are considering this action, and it is 
certain that many more will have to face the 
same problem during the coming year. It might 
even become necessary for the ordinary list of 
additions to be discontinued. It is not only the 
paper shortage which is aggravating this 
problem. 

One very important factor is the question of 
the preparation of the material for these 
publications. The increased calling-up of 
Staff, and the almost universal tendency of local 
authorities to second the remaining personnel 


to other jobs will mean that the professional 
tasks will be done either by untrained Staffs or 
by trained staffs who are much too busy to give 
the proper attention to such publicity work as 
bulletins, book-lists, etc. 

The financial question must also be given 
consideration. The first two years of war 
showed a surprising increase in reading, 
particularly in reception areas, and this 
resulted in many places in increased grants to 
the library funds. This cannot be expected to 
continue. The call-up for the armed forces, 
shift and night work, and the obligation of 
everybody to do some form of national service 
will probably have its effect on reading, and we 
would do well if we maintained the present 
quantitative level. Economies will be asked 
for, and without a vastly increased use of 
libraries cannot be resisted on these grounds. 
Besides, in these serious days, we in common 
with everybody else, must ask in what way we 
can help the national effort financially. A 
library service is composed of a building, the 
Stock and the staff. We have our buildings, we 
ought to have our stocks and the Government 
is, at the moment, allowing us to have a Staff. 
With a good basic stock and careful book- 
buying, the stock of the ordinary library should 
be capable of meeting its usual demands. The 
Staff will do its utmost to carry on in the usual 
way. So long, then, as we have these three we 
ought not to demand more. The book-lists, 
bulletins, etc., must, together with other 
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library activities, be considered as not being 
essential to the library service, although forming 
a very valuable addition, and ought to be 
surrendered together with these other library 
activities to the financial economies which will 
be asked of us. 


Library Reports 


By Herpert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries). 


Erirn Public Libraries in 1940-41: a Record 
of Progress. Borough Librarian, Gilbert Berry, 
F.L.A. Population (est.), 42,000. Rate, 
2.782d. Additions to stock, 3,127. With- 
drawals, 3,500. Issues: Lending, 109,517 ; 
Junior, 14,041 ; Branch, 98,618 ; Travelling 
Library, 42,813. 

Although suffering some damage during an air 
raid the Central Library carried on throughout the year 
an uninterrupted service. A change round of depart- 
ments was made to allow extra space for work room. 
The branch library is now settling down to a normal 
service after the heétic rush which followed its opening, 
and is doing a useful work. The travelling library 
continues to maintain its popularity and is proving a 
boon to dwellers in outlying distriéts of the Borough. 
The total circulation for the year was slightly below that 
of the year previous, but the proportion of non- 
fictional issues was increased. 

KerrerING Public Libraries, Museum and Art 
Gallery.—4s5th Annual Report. Acting 
Librarian and Curator, Miss Florence M. 


Green, F.L.A. Population (est. 1939), 
35,160. Rate, 2.8d. Income from Rate, 
£2,729. Stock: Lending, 24,070; Refer- 
ence, 22,134. Additions, 4,518. With- 


drawals, 2,432. Issues: Lending, 298,133 ; 
Children, 70,048 ; Reference, 16,688. Bor- 
rowers, 8,493; extra tickets, 5,974. 1 
Branch. 

Mr. A. C. Panter, the Borough Librarian, has 
joined H.M. Forces, and Miss Green is acting while 
he is away. During the time he spent at Kettering, 
Mr. Panter brought fresh ideas and experience to bear 
on the work of the libraries which resulted in their 
rapid growth and many new records in the year just 
closed. Several thousands of evacuees arriving in the 
town helped to swell the number of reader’s tickets in 
use and the aggregate book circulation jumped to a 
record height, finishing the year with an increase of 
75,078. Both Adult and Children’s Lending Depart- 
ments are suffering from congestion, with little hope of 
relief during the war. The Art Gallery is temporaril 
closed and the permanent colleétion of pictures 
but the auditorium is used for the showing of Ministry 
ol fnformation films. 


NortrHAMPTON Public Libraries, Museums and 
Art Gallery. Annual Report, 1940-1941. 


Chief Librarian and Curator, Reginald W. 


Large Dept. for Public Libraries 


*FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


We are still supplying 
the principal Libraries 
throughout the country 


New and secondhand Books on every subject 
Stock of nearly three million volumes 
Catalogues Free Books Bought 


113-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Open 9 a.m.—6 p.m., including Saturday 
Telephone: GERrard 5660 (16 lines) 


Brown, F.L.A., F.R.S.A. Population (est. 
1938), 96,540. Total stock,114,410. Addi- 
tions, 7,756. Withdrawals, 3,637. Issues, 
819,213. Borrowers, 34,202; extra tickets, 
2,118. Branches, 4 

This short summary oe the year’s work shows that 
the resources of the libraries are in greater demand than 
ever. Another new record in circulation was set up. 
Following the huge increase of over 95,000 in 1939-40, 
an increase of 91,121 was recorded in the year being 
reviewed. All classes of literature showed greatly 
increased use. The Intermediate library and the Central 
junior library, both continued their excellent work with 
much success. Visitors to the Central Museum and Art 
Gallery numbered 32,081, while 52,629 visits were 
recorded at the Abington Museum during the past year. 
RapcuiFFE Public Library.—Annual Report, 

1940-1941. Borough Librarian, George F. 
Leighton. Population (est.), 26,360. Rate, 
2.321d. Income from Rate, £1,812. Stock : 
Lending, 26,523; Reference, 1,871. Ad- 
ditions, 2,376. Withdrawals, 1,385. Issues : 
Lending, 175,413; Junior, 27,152; Refer- 
ence (estimated), 500. Borrowers, 7,503; 
extra tickets, 2,774. Branches, 2. 

Book circulation last year was the third highest 
total recorded, and exceeded that of the previous year 
by 14,675. Over 200 members of H.M. Forces have 
taken advantage of special borrowing facilities now 
provided. Adult borrowers are allowed an extra general 
ticket for duration of the war. The Children’s Library 
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and the Leéture Hall, not now being used for their 
rightful purposes, have been loaned to the Church 
\rmy for use as a canteen for members of the Forces. 
In spite of losing its home the junior library returned a 
much increased issue at the end of the year. 


Book Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS 
OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


BorouGu oF BEDDINGTON AND WALLINGTON. 
Catalogue of Books in the Mallinson 
Reference Library. Beddington and Walling- 
ton Public Library. 2s. net. 


This fine catalogue has been issued as a memorial in 
appreciation of the gratitude of the Borough for the gift 
of the fine Reference Library by Sir William James 
Mallinson, in 1936. The catalogue is arranged by 
Dewey, without the symbols, A good colleétion on 
Philology is included in the most important foreign 
languages. The seétion on books on the County of 
Surrey will also be much appreciated. We note that the 
Story of the Nations is shelved in the Reference Library, 
but we trust that it is duplicated in the Lending Library, 
as many readers require these volumes for home 
reading. Although mainly of local interest, the Librarian 
feels that other Authorities may like to have a copy for 
use as a basis for seleétion for any new Reference 
Colleétion being built up. His work in the last five 
years would have been helped considerably it a Refer- 
ence Library List had existed. In short, the whole 
Catalogue will be useful to librarians all over the 
country, and it has therefore been issued at the moderate 
price of two shillings per copy. 

Brisrot Pustic Lipraries. Russia: a select 
reading list. 27 pp. Gratis. 

The Bristol Public Libraries are favoura! ly known 
for excellent little readings lists and special catalogues, 
to which we have referred from time to time. The latest 
addition is a handy guide to all phases of the history, 
practical and cultural life of the Soviet Union, classified 
of course and in a few cases in the non-fi€tion, and every 
case in the fiétion, interestingly annotated. Mr. Ross is 
deft in the use of quotations for head and tail pieces. It 
is refreshing to receive such a pleasant little list in these 
restrictive days. 

Hanpy (Daniel N.) The Creation and Develop- 
ment of an Insurance Library. Second and 
Revised Edition. New York, Special 
Libraries Association. $1.00 net. 

A useful account of the suggested contents, 
methods of research and general arrangement of an 
Insurance Library. 

Jounson (Sister Marie Inez) The Develop- 
ment of Separate Service for Young People 
in Public Libraries in the United States, and 
its Implications for Library Schools. Balti- 
more, Maryland. Enoch Pratt Free Library. 
soc. net. 


Lucas (Mary Rinehart) The Organization and 
Administration of Library Service to Child- 
ren. A_ Dissertation submitted to the 
Faculty of the Graduate Library School in 
Candidacy for the Degree of Master of 
Arts. Chicago, The American Library 
Association. $1.50 net. 

Two very interesting Studies on Library work 
with Children. The first lays especial Stress on the 
training of librarians for work with children and the 
second on the organization within the library of this 
service, 

Music Liprary Association. Code for Cata- 
loguing Music. Preliminary version. Chapter 
2. Title. New York, Music Library Assoc- 
iation; and AMERICAN LisprAry ASSOCIATION. 
Music-Entry and Heading. Catalogue Rules. 
Preliminary Second American Edition. 
Chicago, American Library Association, 

Music is by no means the easiest material for the 
young cataloguer to tackle. These two pamphlets will 
be of considerable use. They show that the American 
librarian is dealing with problems in cataloguing and 
discussing them with a view to Still more editions of 
the Joint Code, 

Ossorn (Andrew D.) The Crisis in Cata- 
loguing. A Paper read before the American 
Library Institute at the Harvard Faculty 
Club, June 21, 1941. American Library 
Institute. 

A very interesting paper on the present position 
of the cataloguing art. The various methods from the 
clementary Style to the bibliographical form used by 
some of the greater libraries are all dealt with and many 
interesting suggestions made with reference to detail 
in collation, subje& headings and diétionary catalogues. 


VorMELKER (Rose L., Editor) Special Library 
Resources. Volume |. United States and 
Canada. New York, Special Libraries 
Association. $6.00 plus postage. 

It is difficult to understand the basis of this im- 
portant work. Apparently the material collected up to a 
certain date was arranged by States, indexed and printed. 
The Editor admits there are many important omissions 
and that no complete summary of the Library facilities 
in any particular area has been possible. For instance, 
Michigan University is represented by its Bureau of 
Government only, which is hardly fair to the great 
University Library at Ann Harbour. Rhode Island has 
two entries only, the Newport Historical Society and a 
Commercial library with 500 volumes. It is to be hoped 
that the next volume will fill up some of the gaps which 
are too apparent in the present volume. 

GENERAL. 

Auvters (Rudolf) The Successful Error. A 
Critical Study of Freudian Psychoanalysis. 
Sheed & Ward. tos. 6d. net. 

The author of this profound work on abstruse 


problems of the mind makes a clear statement of the 
Freudian System with which he does not agree. Doétor 
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of Medicine and formerly praétising psychiatrist in 
Vienna, he has achieved a position in which his views 
must be regarded as of extreme value. Educationalists 
should study in full the important chapter on “* The 
Logical Fallacies of Psychoanalysis,”’ and both they and 
Students of psychology as well as other less highly 
trained readers of philosophy and allied subjeéts will 
find much information as well as food for thought in 
these erudite pages. Though a number of works of ref- 
erence are mentioned in footnotes, it would have added 
to the value of the work had the bibliography of the 
subje& been given fully, so that the reader could delve 
further into these psychoanalytical fields and form his 
own opinion of the Freudian System from other sources. 


BLUNDEN (Edmund) Thomas Hardy. Mac- 


millan. 7s. 6d. net. 

A new title in the famous English Men of Letters 
Series is greatly to be welcomed, more especially when 
the author is an experienced man of letters and poct 
himself. At a time when literature qua literature is 
under a cloud, works on outstanding literary figures 
of the late nineteenth and early years of the twentieth 
centuries are hard to come by and Mr. Blunden has 
found new material and new criticism of the works of 
Hardy. His discussion of the conception and reception 
of the great epic drama, “‘ The Dynasts,” is well worth 
Studying and the book will come as a relief to such 
readers who for some time have been muléted of their 
fair share of intelle€tual and purely literary fare. 
Bryven (H. G.) Wings. An Anthology of 

Flight. Faber. 8s. 6d. net. 

This new anthology will appeal to almost every 
class of reader, as there are few these days who are not 
interested in or conneéted direétly with aviation. Here 
is traced the idea of flight in legend, myth, and prophecy, 
through scientific achievement to the present day 
supremacy of the air, Particularly interesting at this 
time are the seétions on aviation in the 1914-18 War, 
the Battle of Britain, 1940, and Flight as a means of 
Peace. Many familiar excerpts are included, such as 
the “‘Airman’s Letter to His Mother,” and the world- 
famous Churchill phrase, ‘* Never in the field of human 
confli& was so much owed by so many to so few.’ 


Buck (Pearl S.) Of Men and Women. Methuen, 


6s. net. 

The author has a great deal to say here on human 
relationships mainly between boy and girl, and man 
and woman. Whilst it is difficult to agree with all of her 
conclusions, there is much sound common sense and 
many advanced ideas which may help considerably to 
bring harmony and better conditions into the world. 
Firmly she believes in bringing up the young of both 
sexes in each other’s company; the co-education of 
boys and girls and the training for sex friendship, so 
that men and women can own the world as a mutual 
possession. If this earnest appeal has no more praétical 
results, at least the author’s ideas will make both men 
and women think more deeply of their fundamental 
relationship. 


Grant (Julius) Science for the Prosecution. 
Illus. Chapman & Hall. 15s. net. 

Dr. Julius Grant, who is one of the most know- 
ledgeable of men on the manufaéture and chemistry of 
paper, paper pulp, etc., has turned his genius to new 
account in this work on the methods used in the fight 


of science against crime. Ultra-violet rays are dealt with, 
as well as infra-red rays in their application to the 
deteétion of forgeries, hidden writing and other forms 
of criminological work. The microscope, the camera, 
spectroscopy and X-rays form additional seétions, 
while a chapter on the question and 
crime—not yet by any means rega as an exaét 
science—takes its place at the close of the book. It is 
a pity that a work of such real importance and interest 
should be marred by certain minor faults. There appears 
to be no list of illustrations, although these add con- 
siderably to an understanding of the text, the biblio- 
gtaphy is slight, and the index might be considerably 
fuller, to say nothing of certain inaccuracies in the 
names of well-known people and firms. But these things 
must be excused on the grounds of the conditions of 
the day, and must not be used to detraét from the real 
value of the work as a whole. 


Macpona.pb (Hugh) On Foot. An Anthology 
selected by H. M. Oxford University Press. 
4s. 6d. net. 

Issued in a convenient form for the pocket, this 
anthology Strikes a new note. We compliment the 
author for avoiding the obvious and entitling his little 
work, ‘‘ The Hiker’s Handbook,” for that is what it is 
in faét, a colleétion of fine passage from well-known 
writers describing the joy of ‘ stepping it’’ to famous 
places. Both verse and prose are included and there 
are more than a hundred excerpts. 


RopGcers (John) The English Woodland 
Illus. Batsford. 10s. 6d. net. 

The forests of England form the subjeét of this 
interesting volume. From the South to the Noxth all 
the forest lands are described, their history briefly given 
and their chief charaéteristics outlined in print and 
shown in a long series of piétures of first-class merit. 


Sumprion (Lois Lintner) and AsHBrook 
(Marguerite Lintner) Breads and More 
Breads. Recipes from Many Nations. With 
Pencil Drawings by Amelia Reinmann. 
Peoria, Illinois. The Manual Arts Press. 
$2.00 net. 

From Peoria, lll., comes a book of 250 pages 
which gives a clear account of how to make bread and 
then more bread, in all styles, in several colours, from 
every land and of ev ery sort of flour. The four hundred 
recipes include those for waffles, hot biscuits, tortillas 
and many other varicties, including those we call buns 
and cake (see pp. 121-138). Fruits, nuts and many 
flavourings are introdu with appetising results. 
Anyone with a light hand and a willing heart can 
produce results from these recipes which will astonish 
the household, but they must first Study carefully the 
introduétory matter to the work which includes history, 
equipment, definitions and suggestions. The illustra- 
tions are 1. 


Hoyer-Kreuter: Tech isches Wérterbuch — 
German—English—French. One vol. 6th edition (price 
new £6 6s.). Best all-round technical dictionary on 
the market. Little used. £4 108s.—W. Potter, 32 
Hawarden Ave., LIVERPOOL 17 
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FICTION. 
INGLIs-JonEs (Elisabeth) The Loving Heart. 
Faber. 8s. net. 

This novel is above the average, but it deals with 
a subjeét which has certain painful aspects, namely the 
marriage of a young man to a much older woman. 
Timothy feels that he cannot live without Susie, but 
she is annoyed when in foreign cities or among friends 
who have not been carefully introduced she is thought 
to be his mother or his maiden aunt. When she finds 
out he has succeeded to a title a near tragedy is the 
result. The book is well written and the chara¢ters 
drawn with a true insight into human nature, but 
somewhere at the back of the story lies a note of sorrow, 
if not of despair. 


Kivparrick (Florence A.) Elizabeth in War- 
time. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Here is our favourite Elizabeth entertaining and 
and resourceful as ever. Her war work is to take the 
porter’s job at the Mayfield Court block of flats. She 
feigns supreme in her sphere, jollying the tenants 
along, smoothing down difficulties, saving people from 
sharks of the human variety and from the consequences 
of their own mistakes. A cheery soul is our Elizabeth 
and well worth reading about. 


Kyte (Sefton) The Price of Silence. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Eve and Heather were friends, but when Heather’s 
fiancé asked to be released from his engagement Eve 
thought of a trick to benefit herself by the breach. 
Naturally she was found out and really she ought to 
have been punished for her crime, but somehow she 
saw that herself .and, repenting of gold-digging par 
excellence, she feathered her nest more from love than 
greed, Heather, too, finds love and happiness. 


Martyn (Wyndham) The Headland House 
Affair. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 
Anthony Trent again. This time he comes into 
contaét with a nest of spies and bowls them over in his 
usual effective Style. 


Searortu (George C. Foster). Misprision 
of Felony. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

An interesting deteétive yarn of the “ house party 
type. The surprise in the last chapter is quite good and 
well led up to. 

(Davide) Desert Atonement. Jen- 
kins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Lucien works at a Parisian shop as a jeweller’s 
assistant and when a burglar enters and removes some 

riceless family jewels he flees to Algiers and hides 
Fr rom the world he has known, quite unaware that he 
is not being held guilty for the theft. Then he gets 
caught up in a network of robbery, kidnapping and 
murder and is only reformed when true love is 
experienced. 
SuepparD (Hilary) Spring Breaks Through. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

\ cheerful title for winter evening reading. 
Leslie Broom has a long dreary period to wait before 
her spring comes. Being in love with her employer's 
husband who is very much under the thumb of a selfish 
wife, she suffers torments when gossip about her makes 


it necessary for her to leave her post. Then she in- 
dulges in an infatuation for her new employer, the 
debonair and demanding Richard Erskine. Her prob- 
lem was no easy one to solve. 


Smrru (C. I. D.) No Epitaph for Mr. Zarke. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

A comparatively Straight detective story. The 
jeweller of Charing Cross Road, suspeéted of smug ling 
from the Continent, meets with a Sticky end ont Ge 
two detettives, Barlowe and CarStairs, have their ab 
cut out to solve the problem of his death. 


JUVENILE. 


McKay (Honor) First Stage. Illus. by 
Whittaker. Pleydell Library Series. Lutter- 
worth Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

Here is a book for the girl with theatrical ambitions 
and talent, or for the girl, undecided about her career, 
who wishes to break away from an “ ordinary ”’ life. 
Catherine Murray was such a one, and this is the story 
of her training in a Stage school and how after hard 
work and many tribulations she eventually makes good 
and wins the ‘Gold Medal for a “ truly magnificent 
performance.” A real picture of life behind the scenes 
is given. 

SrronG (L. A. G.) House in Disorder. Llus. 
by C. Morse. Pleydell Library Series. 
Lutterworth Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Strong has written a most unusual and inter- 
eSting tale, which will appeal to the older boy and girl. 
He believes that young people appreciate really in- 
telligent writing and adult interests. This is the story 
of three brothers and their guardian, Trevor-Deane, 
an extraordinary man who organises a book lounge and 
lending libraries. From beginning to end there is 
mystery and excitement which increases progressively. 
The author's “ inside knowledge ” and charaéterization 
of the literary world will appeal immensely to any young 
reader who is interested in books and their writers. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Unwin (Stanley) The Status of Books. Allen & Unwin. 
3d. net. 
Deals with the Supply of Books in War-time. 
WeaTHERILt (Fit.-Lieut. F. W.) Air Training. A Book- 
list for the A.T.C. and for School Libraries. The 
Library Association. 6d, net. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, Bulletin, 
Pts. 1. & IL., January, 1942.—SuggeStions for a Trade 
Union Library, by Orlie Pell, 1941.—BLACKWELL, 
Catalogue No. 479, English Literature, Part I., A-L.— 
THE LIBRARIAN, February, 1942.-THE LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT, February, 1942, and General Index to 
Vol. XXXIV., 1941.—THE LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION RECORD, February, 1942.—-THE LIBRARY 
JOURNAL, December 15th, 1941 (and Index to Vol. 
66, 1941) and January 1St and 15th, 1942—MORE 
BOOKS. The Bulletin of the Boston Public Library, 
January, 1942.—WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, 
January, 1942. 
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AMERICAN. REVISED EDITIONS- 


AMERICAN BOOKTRADE DIRECTORY. 1989 


PERIODICALS DIRECTORY—3rd Revised and Enlarged Eaition. 


Including a ‘list 6,000: booksellers, publishers, trade 

x k concerns, British itish. publishers, wholesale agents in 
and-othér Jists. 

alphabetically thereun “Practically are store” 
and details of de nts, Avery valuable and 
other lists are betically arranged. -This‘is the fact Book 
Of nates and addrésses in this. industry. 


7 AMERICAN LIBRARY DIRECTORY. NOVEMBER i 1989 
with names of librarian and statistical data. The list includes: public 
libraries and institutional 


libraries, library organiza 
“ Canada. The book includes an index to special coucctions. Niwg 
_. The arrangement is alphabetical by states, and cities—under which libraries 
on deat Tathudes a iva! informs: 
~ about library net 
A CLASSIFIED GUIDE -TO “A SELECTED LIST OF 
 _PERIODICALS—DOMESTIC: AND FOREIGN, edited by CA 
Chief Periodicals. Division, N.Y. Public Libeary. 
This directory is planned for these interested in business in 
_.well-as-for librarians of all types and sizes of libraries, not only asa | 
reference but also as an aid in the selection of titles for parchase. 
This list does not aim to be exhatstive but its-10,200 selected:ti 
sent. the’ periodicals ‘published: in the United States and forei 
England, France an. Germany, wich have been 


~ published 


By Tueopore Botton, the Librarian of the Century Association. 


American book illustrators, 119 artists, as it were from Darley to-date, 


_ whose books have attracted the attentitn of 5 
_are of the 20th Century, 


"John Sloan, and George Bellows. Limited edition. 


“Sole the _Drisish Empire Europe for the of 


. Bowher Co., New York 
J. WHITAKER LTD. 13 BEDFORD SQUARE, 
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OUR PLEDGE 
TO THE LIBRARY PROFESSION 


We wish to assure Librarians that it 
is our earnest desite to keep the price of 
Book-binding at a reasonable figure in 
order that the money allotted for this 
purpose may give the greatest possible 
return during present War conditions. 


We gave Librarians a fair deal during 
the last War, you can rely upon our 
doing so again this time. 


OUR PLEDGE—LOWEST PRICES 
CONSISTENT WITH GOOD 
MATERIALS AND SKILLED 
WORKMANSHIP, 


\ 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. Bookbinders 


PORTWAY, BATH, SOMERSET and Booksellers 


Printed by Franx Jucezs Lrp, ,8 & 9 St. Mary’s Row, Birmingham 4; 
and Published for the Proprietors by Grarrow & Co., 51 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 
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